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THE WEST INDIAN, 


(Concluded from page 34.) 


MRS. GROVEBY, who to -the 
softest sensibility united a dignity of 
mind which enabled her to meet with 
fortitude the severest shocks of for- 
tune, followed her friend into the 
chamber of her expiring husband. On 
her entrance, notwithstanding he had 








endeavoured to prepare himself for 
the melancholy interview, it was with 
the utmost difficulty he was prevented 
from fainting; while his injured and 
compassionate wife, kneeling at his 
bed-side, bedewed his hand with tears 


nity. How dreadful is the prospect! 
And yet a ray of hope illumines the 
dreary path; unbounded is the mercy 
of Heaven! Tell Theodore ” Death 
closed the period: he fell back in a 
swoon ; and ina few minutes after ex- 
pired. Mrs. Sedley gave way to all 
the extravagance of unrestrained grief; 
but the West Indian, familiarized to 
sorrow, beheld the corpse of her re- 
pentant husband with an uncommon 
firmness of mind. * When I look back,’ 
said she, ‘ on all my former days, the 
only comfort the review affords, is 
that they are past; for through their 
course I cannot recollect one free from 











of pity and forgiveness. Having gazed 
on her for some time—‘ Justice,’ said 
he,*has at length overtaken me !— 
Thy wrongs, Zemira, will be reveng- 
ed: death approaches, armed with the 
keen arrows of guilt, to sink my des- 
pairing soul into everlasting anguish 
Zemira could interrupt him but with 
tears. ‘ Oh, thou injured saint! conti- 
nued he, ‘ this goodness overpowers 
me. How much better could I have 
borne the keenest reproaches ! they 
could not thus have pierced my soul! 
Canst thou, indeed, forgive? Canst 
thou forget? 

Here the agitation of his spirits be- 
came so violent, that he was unable for 
some minutes to proceed. He then re- 
sumed—‘ I fina that life is ebbing 
apace. Adieu, my much injured Ze- 
mira! You will find I have made you 


sorrow, pain or disappointment.’ 
‘Theodore, who was, at the request 
of Sedley, dispatched to his unfortu- 
nate antagonist, arrived in a short 
time at the place of his confinement. 
But here let me drop my pen, nor at- 
tempt to describe his emotions: on 
his entrance he discovered Seamore, 
and his beloved Juliana! Overpowered 
by surprize and joy at beholding the 
dear youth whom she imagined Death 
had forever torn from her embraces, 
she fainted in the arms of her lover: 
his caresses, however, soon recalled 
her flceting spirits ; and her happiness 
was rendered complete by the assur- 
ance he gave her of her father’s safety, 
and likewise that of his amiable mo- 





ther. In return, Seamore informed 
him, that the boat in which they es- 
caped was driven by adverse winds on 





what reparation was in my power, by 
restoring that wealth of which I so un- 





the coast of France ; and recited their 
adventure with Sedley at Dover, of 


justly deprived you. ‘ Farewell, my || which Theodore had before but im- 
Harriot! Iam on the verge of eter- 


perfectly heard. The duteous youth 


538 


did not long indulge himself in the 
society of his Juliana: impatient for 
his mother to participate in his joy, he 
lost no time in bearing to her the hap- 
py tidings ; and with astonishment was 
made acquainted with the reverse of 
fortune which had taken place during 
his absence. The generous Zemira, 
who rejoiced that it was now in her 
power to recompense the filial piety 
of her beloved son, instantly put into 
his possession that wealth which his 
repentant father had resigned, reserv- 
ing only to herself a moderate income. 
Seamore was in a few weeks honour- 





ably acquitted; and increased their } 


happiness by his presence at Sedley 
Hall, where the nuptials of the enrap- 
tured Theodore with his Juliana were 
celebrated. The amiable Zemira spent 
the evening of her days in peace; and, 
In an uninterrupted scene of tranquil- 
lity, lost the remembrance of those 
sorrows which had discoloured the 
former part of her life. She preserved 
the most inviolate friendship for Mrs. 
Sedley; who, at her death, having no 
relations, bequeathed to her friend the 
whole of her fortune; which being 
considerable, enabled the generous 
Zemira to exercise, in a more exten- 
sive degree, that benevolence of soul 
for which she was so eminently cha- 
racterized. 
——D + 


SUPERFLUOUS ADVICE. 


——o 





By superfluous advice, I mean that 
advice, which, however good in itself, | 
is given at a time when it cannot be of 
the least consequence to the party. 
Now, good advice, being one of the 
most valuable things upon earth, you 
will no doubt be surprised that it 


a, 





should be thrown away in this man- 
ner; yet nothing is more certain, for 
instances of it occur every day. As 
when a person happens to be over- 
reached by a swindler, or artful fellow, 
of which there are always plenty to 
take advantage of unsuspecting credu- 
lity. Now, indeed, the sufferer is as- 
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ebit sagacity.—‘* Why did he trust 


such a person?——Why did he not sus- 
pect him? Surely he ought to have all 
his eyes about him! We would not 
have been taken in by such a fellow; 
and we would advise him, in future, to 
be more upon his guard against men of 
that description.” I know, I shall be 
told, that the dealers in this kind of 
wisdom mean well. The same well- 
meaning, is, in many instances, an en- 
emy to proper acting. A mother beats 
her child because it falls down; a rider 
flogs his horse because it stumbles— 
and they may, for any thing I know, 
mean well: But I am certain, that 
neither child nor horse will be benefit- 
ed by a punishment inflicted in the 
heat of passion; and, without a due 
consideration, or indeed any consider- 
ation at all of the circumstances. The 
truth is, we may set well meaning 
aside, and refer that description of ad- 
vice which [ have described, to that 
constant desire we have to embrace 
every Opportunity of displaying our 
superior sagacity at atime we can do 
it without the risk of being contradict- 
ed. As to those, who are so very ready 
with their advice after the accident is 
over, it may be observed that they are 
as profoundly silent before it happens. 
They are as little conversant in the 
doctrine of chances as others; but if 
you will tell them how any misfortune 
happened, no person can be more rea- 
dy to inform you of twenty ways, in 
which it might have been prevented. 
NN 
SALUTATIONS. 

Much is to be learned as to the dis- 
positions of a people from the mode of 
their social addresses. In the southern 


ple ask, ‘“* Have you eaten your rice?” 
for in that article consists their princi- 


| pal felicity. Ihe Chinese have visiting 


cards, the colour and size of which 
are regulated agreeably to the rank and 
estimation of the people visited. When 
the British embassy was in China, 





sailed with innumerable scraps of post 








Lord Macartney received from the 


provinces of China, the common pec- | 
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iceroy Of Petchehe a crimson card, 
arge enough to have papered his bed 
hamber! If two Dutchmen meet in 
he morning, they wish each other a 


yood appetite. In Cairo, the inhabi- 
ants ask, ** How do you sweat?” since 
he want of perspiration is with them 
ymptomatic of an approaching fever. 
[he Italian or Spaniard asks, ‘“* How 
oes it stand?” A Frenchman en- 
uires, ** How do you carry yourself?” 
he German, ‘“* How do you find 
ourself?” The Englishman, ** How 
o you do?” In the three latter sa- 
tations, we perceive the character- 
stic references to—shew, reflection 
nd activity. Frequently the Hollander 
sks, * How do you fare?” 


——- oo 


Iil nature is often mistaken for wit | 


sbuffoonery is for humour. To say 
evere things, and to cut up characters 
ith the roughness of a butcher, is 
n the power of the dullest people in 
be world ; but very few have the art 
f dissecting them with the address of 
skilful anatomist. To play a thou- 
and monkey tricks, and act the part of 
Merry Andrew, is the way to be 
alled a fellow of infinite fun by the 
illion ; but those who are true judges 
f humor, will think a man who has 
nly these accomplishments to render 
him facetious, infinitely ridiculous. 
Slaps on the back, kicks on the 














eal jokes, of which some people are 
Oimpertinently and so unseasonably 
Aberal, are the saddest shifts to which 
man can have recourse for the ex- 
itement of mirth. Be as witty and as 
lroll as you please, but keep your feet 
nd your fingers to yourself—Say as 
any bright things, and utter as many 
Omical conceits as you possibly can; 
but no jolts, pinches, squeezes and 
gripes, I beseech vou. 
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Of what complexion ought a person to be 2 


In my younger days I lad a school fellow, a 


AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


yed my chamber in evident agitation. 


hins, and the whole train of corpo- | 
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A the world, to live, like him, upon a desert isl- 
;and: when a little older, he could not be easy 
till he embarked for the West Indies. On the 
way he encountered a few storms, was obliged 
to eat rancid beef and drink nauseous water, 
by which he was forever cured of his Crusaic 
notions. He thought it better, therefore, to 
earn his living in a cultivated island ; became an 
overseer ; at last, owner of a plantation ; realiz 

ed a small fortune, and returned to his native 
country. He brought with him a young female 
negro, whom he had taken under his protec- 
/tion, when left-an orphan in the twelfth year 
ofher age. In her thirteenth, he was pleased 
with her; in her fourteenth, he discovered she 
was handsome—in her fifteenth, he fell in love 
with her and in her seventeenth, he even 
wanted to marry her. One morning he enter- 
Dear 
friend, said he, I am in love with a young girl, 
whom you know. Iam pleased with her heart, 
sense, person; in short, with every thing but her 
complexion—-for she is 6é/ack. Now, in our 
whole family we never had a black face, except 
my old aunt’s, who, in her youth, scorched it 
with gunpowder. To be sure, the girl is much 
more beautiful than my old aunt; but I don’t 
know whether I should marry her. It is evi- 
dent that negroes are zet human beings like 
ourselves—God has not given them the same 
complexion; and you know, whenever we wish, 
by comparison, to express the difference of 
things precisely opposite, we say, they are as 
different us black and white. He reasoned long 
on this point, and at last, without stayiig*for 
my reply, he went to offer his hand to the ne= 
gro. <A few hours after his visit, the girl her- 
self came tome. Oh, sir, said she I am in lowe, 
and don’t know whether I should marry him I 
love or not. How so? answered I, is he old or 
ugly, ignorant or ill-tempered? No, she repli- 
ed, he is wizte. Forgive me if I speak frankly; 
for you are white too. I think, if Nature had 
| intended that the white people should really 
be men, it could not have cost her any more 
trouble to have laid the last and upon them— 
to have stamped them with the seal of perfection; 
in a word, to have made them For, 
without this colour, man is surely only like a 
piece of outstretched canvas, which requires 
the painter’s art, before it can represent any 
thing. 
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A law suit between Foot ard Mr. Ross res 
pecting the Edinburgh Theatre 
in favor of the latter, and Foor saddled with 


was decided 


=< 











the costs; when be paid the bill to Mr. Wai- 
ter Ross, Mr. Ross’s solicitor, he said to him, 
‘* Now, Walter, when do you go to Scotland?” 
“ To-morrow.” ‘* And how do you travel? J 
| suppose like the rest of your countrymen you 
i will do it in the most economical manner.’’ 


good honest lad, who was very fond of reading \ “Yes, Sir,” replied he, “I shall travel o: 


iobinson Cruso, and wished of all things in | Foor.” 





A FATHER TO HIS SON. 
Sweet prattier go, avert :hine azure eye, 
Lest the fond starting of a father’s tear, 
Should teach thy tender nature how to sigh 
For one too deeply, who is now so dear. 
With playful fondness seize thy painted tovs, 
The fleeting hours beguile in sportive glee ; 
Go leave thy father to indulge those joys 
He feels, my son, in still possessing thee. 
Oh ! may his heart ne’er beat with past alarms, 
Nor Heav’n recal the blessing which he gave. 
When pale, exhausted, in his mother’s arms, 
My child was kindly rescued from the grave. 
Her eye that w:teh’d amid the circling tear 
Thy form enfeebled on her lap reclin’d, 
Ere the large drop forsook its trembling sphere, 
Announc’d the anguish of her tortur’d mind. 
The fearful crisis of thy waited doom 
In still suspense already held thy breath ; 











Till weeping mercy pleading at thy tomb, 
The dart arrested in the grasp of death. 
The purple current of life’s healing vein, 
With rosea e bloom diffus’d its genial glow ; 
Like some nurs’d flow’ret on the trampled plain, 
Again I saw pure health’s carnation blow. 
Precarious blossom of parental care 
Tirough rip’ning manhood be thy worth con- 
fess’d 3 
The foremost honours of thy country share, 
By all admir’d, unenvied and caregs’d. 


X. 
ED ¢ Gre ~~ 
THE GIFT. 
Sweet woodbine Ill cherish thee long in my 


bosom, 
A gift of the youth I in secret adore ; 
No chill blast shall reach thee, then fade not 
dear blossom, 
Nor droop like this heart which thy loss 
must deplore 
The dew of the morning I’ll haste to provide 
thee, 
I'll lay thee close to my heart at the even- 
ing’s decline : 
And "till he returns in soft language to cheer 
me, 
A tear for his absence shall daily be thine. 
a + oe 
IMAGINATION. 
The dreams that own my soft control, 
Come, Fancy, for thy votary weave ; 
Lift hich thy wand, my willing soul 
Shall bless thy fictions, and believe. 
The gale too rude, the lowering sky, 
The checrless path, I long have known ; 
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And Hope shall with her sun-shine gay 
Light up our landscapes and our skies, 
And tenderness there fearless stray, 
With swelling heart and dewy eyes ! 
The hapless plant, whose feeling frame 
Turns from the stranger’s touch away, 
Exists but in the soften’d beam, 
Which art around it can convey. 
By every passing gale distrest, 
By coarser stems that near it rise ; 
By every impulse rude opprest, © 
Expose it, and like me it dies! 
——<P ¢ Ga 
CONTENTMENT. 
O’er the wild heath, at early dawn, 
I trace thy footsteps gentle pow’r ! 
At noon, retiring from the lawn, 
I seek thee in the shadowy bow’r. 
When chilling blasts and nightly dews 
Warn me to quit the drooping grove, 
1 woo thee to inspire my muse, 
Or bless the hours of social love. 
And, while our offspring, void of guile, 
Around in sportive frolicks join, 
I watch the fond maternal smile 
Of her whose every joy is mine. 
Oh ! sweet Contentment ! heavenly maid, 
Wilt thou nct hear thy vot’ry’s prayer ? 
Nor the gay sports, nor silent shades, 
Nor soft domestic pleasures share? 
Vain were the hope : true love disdains 
The joys that reach itself alone ; 
It saddens at another’s pains, 
It glows with raptures not its own. 
As the pale orb of Cynthia throws 
Its borrow’d lustre o’er the night, 
My soul no native transport knows, 
It shines but with reflected light. _ 
Come, then, dear Goddess! fix thy reign 
In my lov’d Celia’s gentle breast, 
Chase anxious care, quell murm’ring pain, 
And, biessing her, preserve me blest. 


SONNET TO THE ROSE. 
In imitation of the Oriental style. 


Queen of the flow’rs! whether on Sharon's 
mount [reign, 
Or midst fair Persia’s groves, thou lov’st to 
Or from Arabia’s land, in musky gales, 
Exhale thy odours to Thebian plains. 
Compar’d to Hinda’s ever blooming cheek, 





Come, aid me, Fancy, we'll descry 
A world far happier of our own ! 
Fine forms alone shalk visit there, 
With gentle voice and soften’d mien ; 
Nor coid distrust, nor pride severe, 
Nor selfishness shall there be seen. 


breeze, _* 
What the luxuriant scents thy leaves dif 
fuse ? 
Then hide thy blossoms ’mid thy consort 
flow’rs, 
Nor dare presume with Hinda’s bloom t 
vie, 


| Long will the maid detain her vernal charms, 
When thou shalt lose thy colour, droop, ané 
die : 


} 
| Yet will I nurse thee with assiduous care, 


‘ 











|The nearest emblem of my peerless fair. 





W hat are thy roseate tints, thy blushing hues’) 
Or to her breath more sweet than Yeman’s/ 
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